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ADGE had come upon 
a regular treasure- 
trove,—an old soap- 
box containing sundry 
documents belonging 
to Aunt Kate. They 
consisted of a diary, 


began with “ Ah, me!” 
and ended abruptly 
in the midst of an ac- 
count of the perform- 
ance of “ Hamlet ” in somebody’s cellar; a bundle 
of letters tied up with a blue ribbon; a quantity 
of poems, all of a gloomy tenor, and the opening 
chapters of a novel, for which the author had 
thriftily made use of wrapping-paper and manilla- 
paper bags. Besides all these early evidences 
of the bent of Aunt Kate’s mind, there was a 
bundle of examination papers and compositions, 
most of the latter no better than the average 
schoolgirl production, notwithstanding that their 
writer had developed into an “authoress.” 
With what reverence was Madge accustomed 
to speak the word! while the way she made men- 
tion of “my aunt, Miss Benton,” or introduced a 
lofty allusion to “my aunt’s last story,” whatever 
the subject of conversation might be, 


was enough 
to make any girl without so distinguished a rela- 
tive turn pale with envy. Aunt Kate seemed 
made of different clay from the rest of humanity, 
—a being who took no interest in the ordinary 
affairs of life; had no small weakness of habit 
or appetite; conversed only upon exalted themes, 
in periods that would have been approved by Dr. 
Jobnson, and sailed through the world with a de- 
meanor unruffled by the worries and petty vexa- 
tions that beset the rest of mankind. 

Madge knew that the initials on that soap-box 
should have been as much of a safeguard against 
prying fingers as a lock and padlock, and for 
some minutes she sat thoughtfully staring at the 
three letters. The box was without fastening; 
if it contained anything of a private nature, surely 
Aunt Kate would not have left it unguarded. 
Madge lifted the cover in order to take a peep — 
just one peep— at the contents. At any rate, 
there could be no harm in seeing what the box 
held; and the board was lifted and laid aside. 
With eager hands, pausing now and then at a 
fancied noise from the doorway, she drew out 
one after another the different packages. Of 
course the letters and the diary she would not 
read. But what objection could be urged against 
looking at the examination papers and the com- 
positions? If Aunt Kate were there, Madge was 
sure she would give her the desired permission. 
The title of the first essay was, “1711 make my ill 
th’ advantage of my good!” 

How funny! The subject of the last composi- 
tion that had been given her class was taken from 
Shakespeare. And an awful mess she had made 
of it, Madge recalled ruefully. Had Aunt Kate 
succeeded any better ? One of the curious things 
about yielding to temptation is the specious form 
it takes if one’s back is not resolutely and in- 
stantly turned upon it. 

The bundle of compositions was not laid aside 
till the last had been devoured. 

Hesitation, scruples, the instinctive shrinking 
of a carefully trained girl from a dishonorable act, 
were at‘an end now. In their place was a burn- 
ing curiosity to read the letters and diary. Madge 
locked the attic door, and with trembling fingers 


an autobiography that . 


opened the shabby volume of thickly covered 
pages. 

Think of being able to read in her own language 
of the innermost feelings of an ‘‘authoress,” — how 
she had felt and acted when she was just your 
own age! 

Tt seemed to Madge incredible that “my aunt, 
Miss Benton” had really been a schoolgirl like 


‘herself, with the same thoughts and aspirations, — 


even the ambition to ‘‘ write a book and go to 
Europe;” and—most wonderful of all!— the 
same fervent dislike of writing compositions. In 
witness thereof, there was this remarkable pas- 
sage. 

“How I hate to write compositions! I never 
have anything to say, and I don’t see any use in 
them, anyway. I never wrote a decent one in 
my life, and I never can! After I’ve written 
the title and my name, I sit chewing my pencil 
and staring at the blackboard, my mind growing 
blanker and blanker, till composition hour is 
nearly over; and then I get desperate and write 
any nonsense that comes into my head, in a big 
handwriting and a wide margin.” 

On some of these compositions was the pencilled 
note, “ Ill-arranged,” or “ You can do better than 
this;” while one bore the fatal words, “To be 
rewritten,” at which Madge sympathetically 
groaned. 

But as she delved farther into the box, there 
were other and later essays that seemed to give 
evidence of budding talent. Upon two or three 
of these was written, “To be read in the hall,” 
which Madge conjectured meant that the com- 
position had been selected for that honor as the 
best sent in by the class. 

How trivial these youthful productions would 
seem to the well-known author; how worthless 
the brief commendation to eyes accustomed to 
columns of printed praise, and how ludicrously 
insignificant the honor conveyed in those words, 
“To be read in the hall,” compared to that of 
being “the Miss Benton,” and of reading her 
name, on the back of books! 

Doubtless the very existence of these youthful 
productions was forgotten; and it was just then 
that an idea came into Madge’s mind that made 


‘her drop the essay over which she was poring, and 


with a start look furtively into the corners of the 
attic. 

“Public Friday” came that very week, when 
Madge was to read her composition before the as- 
sembled school and such parents and friends as 
chose to be present. Why not copy this essay 
and give it in as her own work? 

What would be the likelihood of discovery ? 
Aunt Kate herself was the only person who could 
recognize the real authorship, and she was in 
Europe. Oh, if she might! if she only dared! 

Madge read the essay again, and the longing to 
appropriate it grew stronger. Involuntarily she 
pictured herself in the writer’s place, receiving 
the applause of her audience. How easily the 
same applause might be hers, —and the girl’s 
heart beat fast as ‘she pictured herself standing 
before the assembled school, reading that clever 
production, sparkling with schoolgirl wit. There 
would be no harm just in “making believe,” all 
alone here in the attic. Accordingly she mounted 
the soap-box for a rostrum, and in tones discreetly 
subdued, read the essay to her imaginary audi- 
ence. The intoxicating delight of applause was 
upon her. 

There followed a chill. How stilled and com- 
monplace her own composition would seem! She 
did not own her intention to herself; perhaps she 
did not care to put it into plain words; but when 


she replaced the contents of the box, the admired 
essay found its way into her pocket, instead. 

The result of this dallying with temptation was 
what might have been expected. The next day, 
resolutely stifling an unpleasant conviction that 
she was doing something of which she ought to 
be ashamed, Madge copied the stolen essay in her 
best handwriting, and gave it to her teacher. 
But she did not look into Miss Hallock’s clear, 
bright eyes, that somehow always seemed to 
compel answering truth, as her teacher smiled, 
saying, “ Your composition?” 

There seemed to Madge suspicion in the words,— 
strange as suspicion would be from Miss Hallock, 
who display ed such unwavering faith in “her 
girls.” The moment the essay had left her hands, 
Madge would have given her most precious pos- 
session to recall it, and went to her seat the most 
miserable girl in the whole big school. 

Friday came, and with it her turn toread. Her 
essay was above the average of schoolgirl produc- 
tions, as the stillness of the room testified ; and she 
descended from the platform in a glow of triumph 
that she vaguely fancied was a foretaste of the 
literary honors that were one day to be her own, 
not understanding that any successes she could 
afterwards win would never look so large, or be so 
sweet to her, as those of her schooldays. 

There was a stranger with her mother,— a round- 
faced, dark-haired young woman, with merry, 
dark eyes, that looked as though their owner were 
having a good time by herself over the amusing 
things that people said and did. There was a 
responsive curve to the lines of the mouth, that 
was however so firm and sweet and true that 
one felt sure there was something underlying — 
the keen sense of humor and the talent for clever 
satire that could soften and glorify even those. 
dangerous possessions. But Madge looked at the 
eyes with a vague recollection of her babyhood. 

“This is Aunt Kate,” said her mother. F, 

“TI thought I would take you by surprise,” said 
Aunt Kate, and her eyes suddenly danced, per- 
haps with the pleasure of seeing her niece again, 
perhaps from one of those bits of fun that she 
had all to herself. ‘I took an earlier steamer 
home than the one I expected, and came here at | 

oA, 


once to make my long-promised visit. I reached 
your house just as your mother was putting on 
her bonnet, and I insisted upon keeping mine on 
and accompanying her; for I was in a hurry to 
see my little niece, who has become such a great 
niece since I saw her last.” 

“ Madge is stage-struck,” suggested her mother, 
laughing, for the girl stood dumbfounded, in a 
tumult of feeling in which an overwhelming fear 
of discovery mingled with awe at finding herself 
so unexpectedly in the august presence of an 
“ authoress.” 4 

“ Of course I am a disappointment,” resumed — 
Aunt Kate, laughing. “ Confess that you thought 
I was eight feet tall, with a dictionary under one _ 
arm, an encyclopedia under the other; goggles — 
on my nose, and a pen in my hand with which I 
went about spying for people to ‘put into my 
stories. The ones who fear that unpleasant 
result of my acquaintance are always those with- 
out sufficient character to inspire the poetry on a — 
Christmas card. I assure you, moreover, that 
sometimes converse upon other subjects than — 


tions. 
of me as as an ‘authoress,’” with an amuse¢ 
look at Madge’s now crimson face, “for it is a 
word that fills me with unbounded horror, s s 


gesting a being with long curls, who writes as ry 
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yard, for the ‘ Poet’s Corner’ of the local news- 
paper.” 

She had kept the girl’s hand in her own as she 
talked, and now drew it through her arm, ad- 
ding, “ Will you walk with me through the 
room? There are probably people here whom 
I know.” 

Tn the intervals between greeting old acquaint- 
ances, she chatted with Madge about her travels ; 
spoke of meeting various distinguished people ; 
of visiting at this celebrated author’s house, and 
of being invited to a reception here, and a lawn- 
party there, to meet that or the other famous 
writer. It seemed a glimpse into fairyland to 
the eager listener. 

“You must be the happiest woman in the 
world!” Madge exclaimed, forgetting her shyness, 
and drawing a long breath, as she thought how 
wonderfully the girlish dreams and aspirations set 
down in the diary had been fulfilled. ‘ How did 
it all begin?” her mind reverting to that des- 
pairing declaration, “I never wrote a decent com- 
position in my life.” 

Surely, with this wonderful result before her 
there was hope for her own dreams of the future! 

“T can only reply like Topsy, ‘It growed.’ I 
am glad you do not ask, as a woman did the 
other day, ‘How do you write? Tell me all 
about it!?” 

In the days that followed, it was often and 
again on Madge’s mind to tell Aunt Kate about 
the stolen composition, There was something in 
the merry, honest brown eyes, that made the re- 
collection of her dishonesty an ever present one. 
But confession became only the more difficult as 
time went on, and Madge grew to prize Aunt 
Kate’s good opinion as the one thing on earth 
worth having, — admiring her after the fashion 
of a young and enthusiastic girl, who sees in a 
woman older and stronger than herself: the ideal 
of all that is admirable, and feeling toward her 
the unbounded intellectual admiration that one 
seldom or never knows in later years. 

The real Aunt Kate was certainly an improve- 
ment on the mythical one. Her language was 
that of an ordinary person; her conversation be- 
trayed a friendly interest in her neighbor’s affairs, 
and an unmistakable regard for new gowns and 
bonnets; she confessed to “‘loving” ice-cream ; 
showed Madge a new way to do up her hair; 
helped her with her lessons, and one evening dis- 
played a most lamentable human weakness in a 
diatribe against an editor who had changed the 
ending of a story, to the author’s indignation and 
grief, killing her heroine and leaving her hero 
contemplating a second marriage. 

She had said that one object of her visit was to 


become acquainted with her neice; and she and 


Madge enjoyed themselves together in all manner 
of pleasant ways. There were Saturday mornings 
at picture-galleries and studios, with luncheon at 
some pleasant restaurant, and an afternoon at the 
theatre or a concert. There were calls upon old 
friends, and even several receptions given in Aunt 
Kate’s honor, to which she especially begged that 
Madge might accompany her. 

Her visit was drawing to a close. It was on 
the last evening that she and Madge were sitting 
together over the fire, and the girl had been speak- 
ing of the vague aspirations that seemed of late 
to have gathered strength and focus. 

“To do or to be something?” repeated Aunt 
Kate. “That is the restless cry now-a-days, 
more or less distinctly uttered, of every girl’s 
heart! I suppose the new educational advan- 
tages and the many avenues of self-support opened 
to women are largely the cause,” she continued 
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meditatively. “I think the best way for any 
girl to begin as author, artist, philanthropist, or 
whatever you please, is simply to be honest and 
true.” 

Aunt Kate spoke slowly, with hér eyes, that 
seemed to have such clairvoyant vision, fixed 
upon her niece’s face. A sudden conviction 
flashed upon Madce. 

“Oh, Aunt Kate, you knew —”’ she cried, and 
stopped, shame-stricken, 

“That you copied one of my old compositions,” 
finished Miss Benton, calmly. “Of course. The 
tribute to my. youthful powers was, I trust, appre- 
ciated. I did not know I wrote so well when I 
was your age till I heard you read that essay. 
Can you read your own work as creditably ?” 

“ Don’t,’”? murmured the girl, covering her face 
with her hands, 

“ There was another composition that you might 
like,” pursued Miss Benton, apparently giving 
herself up to reminiscence. ‘I had been reading 
Wordsworth, and the result was a simplicity of 
style that all my later years have been unable to 
attain. The title partook of the general character- 
istic. It was ‘A Story.’ Not even the awful 
hour in the publisher’ s office, when I looked over 
the varied opinions of the press upon my first book, 
and learned that itis to the critic we must go if 
we would obey the mandate, ‘ Know thyself,’ — 
not even that experience was as crushing as read- 
ing the note upon that composition, ‘ What is the 
point of this ‘ Story ?’” 

So Aunt Kate had “seen through her’’ all 
along, and had been scorning her pretentions. 
In the utter self-abasement common to her age, 
it seemed to Madge that she could never hold up 
her head again. Her pretty manners toward 
Aunt Kate’s friends; the earnestness with which 
she had tried to make herself an intelligent com- 
panion in their holiday pleasures; the pride she 
had taken in showing her good scholarship, and 
in talking about the books she had read, — had all 
been worse than useless, for Aunt Kate despised 
her: 

“Think how I felt when my first meeting with 
the little niece I had loved so dearly,” went.on 
Aunt Kate, in a new tone of voice, “was to find 
that she had been guilty of such an act! Oh, 
Madge, how could you have done it!” 

There was only a sob in answer. 

“T have waited and longed to hear one little 
word of confession. Sometimes it seemed to me 
that you were on the point of speaking, but per- 
haps it was only my hope.” 

‘Can you ever forgive me? ”’ 

Madge had raised her head at last to meet the 
eyes that had lost their twinkle as their owner 
went on, while the girl vaguely felt that it was 
less to this woman’s genius that she owed her 
power than to something that was inwrought 
into her very nature. Was not this the first 
glimpse after all, she wondered, of the real Aunt 
Kate ? 

«“ Whether you write a book and go to Europe, 
or paint a picture, or go about amongst the tene- 
ment-houses a disciple of the new-old gospel of 
human sympathy, or just stay at home keeping 
house after the old order, but it may be with 
God’s fulfilment therein in the new ways, — you 
will put into your work — yourself. The charac- 
ter of the special talent, of the part, will be de- 
termined by the nature of the whole; and the 
longer I live, the longer I write, the more deeply 
I feel the force of Ruskin’s words, ‘Every in- 
crease of noble enthusiasm in your living spirit 
will be measured by the reflection of its light 
upon the work of your hands.’ ’’ 


lighted up with enthusiasm. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF THE BRONTE 
SISTERS. 


BY MARY BEMIS. 


= ie is the Duke of Wellington! 
This shall be the Duke!” 

The speaker was a very small, 
slight girl of about ten, with thick, 
brown hair, peculiar, reddish brown 
eyes, and a plain, but intelligent face, just now 
She was one of four 
children, three girls and a boy, gathered round a 
box of wooden soldiers. 

“Mine is Bonaparte!” cried the boy ; 
‘ Gravey ’ will be a good name for Emily’s, 
so sdlemn !” 

Little Anne, the baby, chose a very tiny soldier, 
‘‘just like herself!” said Charlotte, the first 
speaker. 

The Duke of Wellington was always Charlotte 
Bronte’s hero. All their lives their father had 
discussed politics with his children, till the names 
of noted men had become almost as familiar to 
them as their own. It was a strange method of 
bringing-up that Mr. Bronte had adopted with 
his wotnenlens little family. Their only reading 


“and 
he is 


was the newspapers, which they talked over 
eagerly ; their only amusements were writing 


plays about great men, or inventing wonderful 
stories, — Charlotte’s always of heroism and ad- 
venture, but Emily’s oftener fairy tales; or wander- 
ing hand in hand over the moors which stretched 
in all directions about the old parsonage at Ha- 
worth. Their father granted them freedom. in 
some things, but was very strict in others; he 
allowed them to eat no meat, and burnt up the 
colored shoes whieh were given them as an 
especial treat. 

Their mother’s long illness had taught them to 
be quiet and to take care of themselves, and when 
she died, Maria, then only ten years old, was left 
to be a little mother to the five younger children. 
Never strong, she did her part bravely, till Miss 
Branwell, her mother’s sister, came to live with 
them. Then began a more regular course of 
study. Every day they said lessons to their 
father, and sewed or did housework with Aunt 
Branwell. At last it was decided that they were 
to go to school; and ‘‘ Cowan’s Bridge,” a school 
newly opened for clergymen’s daughters, was 
chosen as the only one not too expensive. So 
thither were sent, first Maria and Elizabeth, and 
a few mouths later, Charlotte and Emily. 

This first school experience was not a happy one. 
The school was built in a very unhealthy spot, and 
the poor children not only had to eat badly-cooked, 
unwholesome food, but did not have enough of it, 
such as it was. The Bronte children, naturally 
delicate, and used to appetizing, though plain 
fare and gentle treatment at home, could barely 
endure the hardships of their life here. Only 
their intense longing to learn made them perse- 
vere. On Sunday, they were forced to walk two 
miles in the cold, and to sit for hours in a damp 
church, with only a luncheon of cold scraps, and 
the gloomy walk at the end of the day to look 
forward to. Homesick and miserable, these days 
seemed to them even worse than the week-days. 
Maria soon became so ill that she had to go home ; 
and a few days later, the brave little soul, who 
had known so much sorrow and suffering in her 
short life, was safe where there is no more cold 
nor pain. The next sister, Elizabeth, soon fol- 
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lowed her. Charlotte felt her sisters’ deaths most 
keenly ; a quarter of a century later her bitterness 
found a voice in ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 

_ After this sad summer Charlotte and Emily 
stayed but a short time at the school. Their 
home-coming was the beginning of happier days 
for the little maidens. The lessons with their 
father and the housework with their aunt began 
again; though dusting and pudding-making were 
more to Emily’ s liking than to Charlotte’s. Every 
morning after their “lessons they went for long 
walks over the moors. Emily, usually very re- 
served and quiet, seemed like another child on 
these free rambles. On the moors she was gay, 


and almost wild, full of strange fancies, catching’ 


the little fledgling birds in her hands, and talk- 
ing to them so gently that they were never fright- 
ened. Charlotte loved to scribble out of doors, 
and it was in the fresh breeze of her beloved 
moors that she wrote many stories in a strange 
microscopic hand. Both girls, too, loved to draw, 
and were very clever at it. Their books at this 
time make a strange list for children’s reading, 
Southey’s wild romances, Walter Scott’s poems, 
and some Methodist magazines full of tales of 
miracles and apparitions. They had, besides, the 
newspapers and periodicals of the time. When 
Charlotte was thirteen, she gravely remarked ne 
“ Blackwood’s is the most able periodical there is.’ 

As if their heads were not already full enough 
of ghastly stories and queer fancies, Tabby, the 
kindhearted, superstitious, old Yorkshire servant, 
whiled away the long winter evenings with tales 
of elves or old village traditions. The results of 
all this appeared in the plays and stories that the 
children invented, in which their imaginations 
ran riot. It was fortunate for them that they 
knew how to amuse themselves, for otherwise 
they would have found little entertainment in the 
lonely parsonage. One of their favorite amuse- 
ments was to imagine some enchanted land, and 
people it with the great men of the time, states- 
men and warriors. Even little Anne, now scarcely 
eight, chose for her land the politicians of the 
day. 

Literary tastes were early developed in these 
girls. A list of Charlotte’s work, which she made 
when fifteen, includes “twenty-two volumes” on 
all kinds of subjects, in prose or in verse, all 
written in a style remarkable for a child. 

The little Brontés were always’ interested in 
everything in that great world of which they 
knew so little. They longed to see beautiful 
buildings and lovely scenery, and Charlotte, who 
had never seen a real painting in her life, made a 
list of those whose works she wished to see, many 
of them old Italian and Flemish masters. 

When Charlotte was fifteen she was sent a 
second time toa better school, a happy contrast 
to the first. She soon made friendships, some of 
which were lifelong. The girls were at first curi- 
ous about the quiet, clever girl, with the queer, 
old-fashioned gowns; but her originality and sin- 
cerity soon won for her their love. Here she ad- 
vanced rapidly in her studies, and after a year 
returned to teach her. sisters. Emily also went 
for a short time to this school, but she was too 
nervous to be happy away from home, and soon 
came back. 

Here end the years of girlhood for these sisters, 
and begin the realities of womanhood. Such was 
the quiet childhood of three women whose names 
were to sound all over the world, — women who 
have written their lives and their characters into 
their books, and have shown in them the courage 
that is constant in spite of poverty or ill health or 
sorrow, and thus is victorious in the end. 
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THE ISLAND KINGDOM OF HAWAIL. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


eeg HE recent death of King Kalakaua, 
Raa oof the Hawaiian Islands, brings to 
mind the wonderful progress of ‘that 
nation during the last hundred 
—— years. 

It was no longer ago than 1778 that these 
islands were discovered by Captain Cook, who 
found there a simple, friendly people, to whom he 
and his ships were a great wonder. 

Taking advantage of their ignorance he set 


himself up as a god, and received the obedience ~ 


and homage of the natives; but his ill-treatment 
of them caused them to rebel, and they fell upon 
him and beat him unmercifully. His outeries 
convincing them that he was not a god, they 
killed him, and tearing out his heart ate it as a 
sort of religious ceremony. The people affirm 
that this is the only case of cannibalism known 
in the islands; for the natives, unlike those of 
the islands farther south, were a peaceful people 
and easily influenced. 

The first missionaries reached these islands in 
1819, and found that the people had thrown away 
their idols and were seemingly all ready for the 
Christian religion, which they eagerly welcomed, 
as well as the civilization which came with it. 
So rapid was their progress that in forty years 
they had”risen from a degraded nation to take 
a place among the Christian nations of the 
world. 

When in 1874 Limalio, the sovereign of the 
islands, died without proclaiming a successor, 
Kalakaua and the Queen Dowager Emma, widow 
of King Kamehameha IV., announced themselves 
candidates for the throne. Queen Emma was 
greatly beloved by the people, and an attempt 
was made to place her upon the throne, but the 
election was secured by Kalakaua. 

King Kalakaua was a fine specimen of his race 
in regard to physical features; but as a monarch 
he was weak and vacillating, and his reign did 
not tend to elevate his people. 

In many ways the Queen was a remarkable 
woman, intelligent, benevolent, and ever firm in 
her religious convictions. She gave to Honolulu 
the first hospital ever built in the islands, and 
fitted it up with a due regard for the feelings of 
the various nationalities, so that any one who is 
poor and sick may find a refuge and receive skil- 
ful and loving treatment. She also gave liberally 
in a quiet way to the needy ones about her, and 
was greatly interested in the education of her 
race. ‘The common people believed that Queen 
Emma really loved them; and it was a sad day 
when her loved form was laid to rest beside that 
of her husband and her dearly loved son, the 
Prince of Hawaii. 

Upon the day of the funeral a violent rainstorm 
set in, which interrupted the obsequies and pre- 
vented the procession, ‘The natives were firm in 
their belief that the unusual occurrence was due 
to supernatural causes, and that the heavens were 
weeping with the people over the death of their 
beloved Queen. 

Had Queen Emma been the sovereign, the 
history of the islands for the past sixteen years 
might have been quite different, and its progress 
in religion and morals much more marked. 

Kalakaua’s successor is his sister, the Princess 
Lilinokalan1, who acted as regent during the 
King’s absence in 1880, at which time he made 
an extended tour, visiting many countries, thereby 
increasing his knowledge of the world and its 
advancement in various ways. 


‘STORKS IN ALSACE. 


[Translated from the French of Mme. Gerin-Cassal, for 
Every OruEer Sunpay, by Karuertne HaGar.] 


The storks are coming with great noise of 
fluttering wings cleaving the air; their feet 
stretched out behind, their beaks straight in 


front, they swoop down to the hill-tops to take 


breath and to look for their Penates. Counselling 
together, turning right or left with a continual 
smacking of their tongues, they seem to say, 
“Yes, we, your friends, have come; we bring 
you sunshine and fine weather.”’ 

The old grandmother leaves her wheel, the 
little kitchen-maid her pots, the husbandman 
drops his spade, the vine-dresser his cord ; all 
watch the movements of their guests as if they 
understood this continual clapping or smacking. 

And now the new-comers, after having chat- 
tered and prattled to each other, and to their 
friends below, — they bring the news from Africa 
and Egypt, — decide to make their nests more 
comfortable. The sextons give them hay and 
bits of cotton; but that is not enough, they must 
have feathers and soft down for the inside, and 
coarse straw for the openings of the holes. Look 
at the male stork as he goes on his campaign, — 
he flies through the orchards, coasts along the 
poultry-yards, snaps up feathers around dove- 
cotes, and carries them all to the home where 
Madame Stork sets to work, chattering all the 
time. Trampling down the material with her 
feet, smoothing the nest with her breast, she 


-works without stopping till night falls. 


How discordant our patois must be, if it re- 
sembles this stork-jargon ! 

Hebel writes in his poem so naive and so 
true, on “The Stork,’? — “ Thus throughout all 
Alsace, the storks have always spoken Wiilsch ;+ 
do now speak Walsch, and will always speak 
Walsch.’””?  . 

The evening after the arrival of the storks, 
more than one old man or woman, with thumbs 
turned towards the corner of the stove where the 
potatoes are bubbling in the kettle, will say, 
“This year will be a good year; we shall have an 
early harvest, — the storks have come.” 

When the young storks break their shells, 
many peasants go up into the loft and out on the 


roof to put on an unused chimney an old basket - 
‘filled with hay. 


Wherever the stork deigns to 
makes its nest comes joy in abundance. But the 
storks very rarely decide to build their domiciles 
on a low house, — it is too near the crowd and 
noise; they need purer air, freer space, a wider 
horizon. 

Welcomed quite as warmly in cities, these 
birds roost on the highest steeples, and on the old 
chimneys of factories. An opulent proprietor of 
a cotton-mill in the Saint-Amarin valley carried 
his respect for old customs to such a point that on 
a certain Sunday in March a family of storks hav- 
ing come to build their nests on his chimney, 
unused that day, he left them in peace and had 
another chimney built; he then found some other 
work for his workmen, so that they should not 
suffer, paying them just the same till it was 
finished. His regard for the storks cost him 
several thousand francs. 

The popular chronicle adds that he was soon 
compensated a hundred-fold for this loss, the 
storks having brought him “ good luck.” 


1 Wailsch is the word used by the people of Alsace to 
designate the patois spoken by the peasants. 


Bz sure to close the ieee quietly, especially — 
when there be a sick person in the house, 
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@Our Letter-Bor. 


ENIGMA LXIV. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 9, 11, 4, is a marsh. 
My 12, 8, 7, is a cask. 
My 2, 3, 4, 1, 8, is to fish. 
My 7, 4, 3, is to hunt. 
My 4, 10, 6, 1, is the end. 
My whole is a book hated by most boys. 
M. M. and F. M. 


ENIGMA LXV. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 2, 3, 9, is reverence. 
My 5, 2, 4, is worn on the head. 
My 1, 6, 7, 8, is what a shepherd has. 
My whole is a famous writer. 
Marrua WyMan 


ENIGMA LXVI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 16, 6, 12, is to sink or hang down. 
My 15, 10, is an interjection. 
My 3, 7, 8, is a conjunction. 
My 2, 13, 4, 5, is a human being. 
My 9, 1, 14, is not near. 
My 11, 18, 8, is to free. 
My whole is one of Miss Alcott’s books. 
MartHa Wyman. 


ENIGMA LXVIL. 


J am composed of eleven letters. 

My 6, 7, 9, is a falsehood. 

My 2, 8, 3, is the heavens. 

My 11, 4, is a preposition. 

My 5, 2, is a personal pronoun. 

My 10, 11, is a pronoun. 

My 1, is the first letter. 

My whole is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Marrua Wyman. 


ENIGMA LXVIII. 


J am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 7, 24, 9, 22, 19, 12, 5, is what people have done 
on Monday. 

My 14, 8, 16, is the weight of 2,240 pounds. 

My 4, 11, 12, 13, 17, is what people wear on their 
fingers. 

My 15; 21, 
fur. 

My 28, 8, 25, 17, is what a week is made up of. 

My 2, 15, 1, hens lay. 

My 18, 11, 20, 14, 10, 23, 8, 25, is something every 
one has once every year. 

My whole is a holiday, and comes in the month 
of February. 


21, 6, 20, is an animal killed for its 


Maupr Brown. 


ENIGMA LXIX. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 2, is a vowel. 

My 6, 3, 4, is what children like to play in, in 
summer. 

My 1, 5, is a personal pronoun in the objective 
case. 

My 8, 9, 10, is what people do to make a boat 
go. ; 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is the last name of a singer in 
Waterville. 

My whole is my name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 18. 


Enigma LX. Elizabeth Sargent White. 
Enigma LXI. Carrie H. Burgess. 

Enigma LXII. Two Young Homesteaders. 
Enigma LXIII. Geography. 
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ACTIVE LETTERS. 
6. D-crying. Decrying. 
7. B- wailing. Bewailing. 
8. M- barking. Embarking. 
9. N-slaving. Enslaving. 


For Boungest Weaders. 


HOW JACK SAVED THE FAMILY. 


BY JENNIE WHITE. 


APA and Mamma Brown, 
\, Joand Annie and Jack, 
lived in a pretty little 
frame house next to a 
tannery at the edge of a 
small town. Mr. Brown 
was superintendent at the 
— tannery, and must live 
near his work; and so 
> the family lived in the 
pretty frame cottage. 

Perhaps you would n’t 
consider Jack a member of 
the family because he was 
a dog; but Jo and Annie did, and 
loved him dearly too, and Jack loved 
them just as well as they loved 
him. 

Jack was n’t by any means a prize beauty ; 
neither was he a sleek, high-bred, aristo- 
cratic dog; he was just a plain, shaggy- 
coated, yellow-haired fellow, big and clumsy 
and awkward as he could well be, but, like 
a good many people who are plain-looking 
and awkward, he had a great many good 
qualities to make up for it. 

He was never so happy as when racing 
after the children and romping with them. 
When they went to school in the morning, 
he would go with them to the gate, and look 
wistfully after them until they were out of 
sight. And when they came home, Jack 
would be watching for them and come fly- 
ing down the road to meet them, ready for a 
romp and a general frolic. 

But Jack was good for something besides 
play ; he was a first-rate watch-dog. Every 
night he went to bed in his nice, comfortable 
kennel, back of the house ; and there he slept 
with one eye and one ear always open, 
ready at the least hint of anything wrong, 
to give the alarm. 

One night, after everybody was in bed 
and sound asleep, Jack’s open ear heard an 
unusual sound, and a peculiar smell made 
him thrust his inquiring nose out to get a 
better whiff; and then suddenly Jack was 
wide awake as a dog could be, and out of 
his kennel barking and howling and leaping 


frantically against the doors and windows 


of the house, trying, in his dog-way, to 
waken the family and tell them of their 
danger ; for the big tannery was all on fire, 
burning fiercely, and the sparks were falling 
thick and fast on the roof of the house where 


-then he was tired. 


Jo and Annie and their father and mother 
were asleep. 

Mrs. Brown was the first to enh Jack's 
alarm; but when she opened her eyes and 
saw the bright glare from the fire, she knew 
what was the matter, and soon had the rest 
of the family awake and out of the house. 

By that time some of the neighbors, who 
had also been wakened by Jack’s frantic 
efforts, came with buckets, and everybody 
went to work with a will, for the roof of the 
cottage was already burning. 

The tannery burned to the ground before 
the fire-engines could get to it, but the 
house and all its contents were saved. 
thanks to Jack. : 

Jack himself was a regular hero when it 
was learned how he had given the alarm ; 
but the praises showered upon him did not 
spoil him, and he bore his honors modestly. 

“You dear, dear old doggie,” said Annie, 


throwing her arms around Jack’s neck and- 


giving him a good hug, ‘‘if it had n’t been 
for you we should all have been burned up.” 

** Yes,” said Papa Brown; “we owe our 
lives to Jack.” 

‘*T think,” said Mamma Brown, ‘‘ Jack 
shall have a handsome collar with his 
name and the date of this night engraved 
on it.” 

And he did, and he has worn it proudly 
ever since. 


THE 


STORY THE BABY TOLD. 
BY HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


ag I was the rainiest of all rainy 
q} days; just as rainy as if it 
had not rained all day yes- 
terday and all the day be- 
fore, and just as rainy as if 
it were never going to stop 
raining. The baby could not go out of 
doors to-day. If he did, he would wet his 
little toes and freeze his little nose, and 
so Mamma and Aunty and Grandma were 


doing their best to make him happy in the - 


house. He hugged the black kitty, till she 
mewed to go out in the rain he hugged her 
so hard; he played horse with the whip and 
the doggy, till poor doggy got very tired of 
the play, and ran away under the big sofa 
to hide; he washed his rubber-doll in the 
water-pail, and dried her all up on the back 
of the stove; he tugged Aunty’s irons off 
the shelf, and ironed the carpet and the 
table-cloth, and then cried because he could 
not iron his little clean frock on the line; 
he picked all the pins out of Grandma’s 
cushion, and laid them on the window-seat 
in a row; he sat up at the table and played 
with Mamma’s paint-box and paints, and 
the pretty picture-cards Mamma was paint- 
ing for Christmas, and with,Grandma’s big 
spools of thread; and he made a fine train 
of cars with a ‘‘ choo choo” ahead. And 
He wanted so much to 
go out and play, and Mamma said, ‘‘ When 


—— 
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it stops raining, Francy can go.” So he 
climbed up on the table by the window to 
see if it had stopped raining; and there 
Aunty followed him, and told him a story 
to keep him quiet for a minute more. And 
this is — 


_" 


Tue Story Aunty TOLD Basy. 


“Once upon a time there was a kitty, a 
black kitty. with a bushy tail, and she lived 
in a wood-pile ; and it rained, and it rained, 
and it rained. And the kitty said, * Oh, 
dear! what shall I do? It rains all the 
time.’ So she popped her head out of a 
hole in the wood-pile and peeped all around ; 
and then she hopped out and ran round the 


house and rownd the house and round the’ 


house, till she came to a little mite of a tiny 
hole under the door made on purpose for 
kitties to go through ; and ez she poked her 
nose, and in went her ears and her shiny 
long back, and even the tip of her bushy 
long tail, and there she was safe and warm 
by the kitchen fire!” i 

“Tell it again,” said baby. And so 
Aunty told it again, and again, and two 
times more; and then,— what do you 
think? The sun came out and Francy ran 
out to play. Well, when night came, and 
Mamma carried sleepy baby off to bed, and 
euddled him down in his little soft crib, all 
rolled up in the blanket, what do you sup- 
pose the baby said? He said, ‘* Mama, 
Fa tell ‘tory.” And this is — - 


Tue Story Bapy ToLtp Mamma. 


**Mummer, Marmer, sometime they was a 
kitty, and she said, ‘ Oh, dear!’ ” 
And then he fell fast asleep. 


THEO’S LESSON. 
BY M, LOUISE FORD. 


HEO came into the kitchen 
puffing and blowing the 
water from his mouth and 
nose, his face red and 
dripping with the little 
streams that ran down 

® from his curly hair. His 

clothes were soaking wet, and where his 
feet touched the floor were little puddles of 
water that were very muddy. 

“«¢ Why, Theo Waters, where have you 
been?” exclaimed Mamma in alarm. 

“J felled into the brook,” replied Theo, 
wiping the drops from his wet chin with his 
dripping sleeve. 

“The brook! Have n’t I told you not to 
play by the brook, a great many times? 
Why, Theo! and this is what comes of not 
minding Mamma. But who pulled you 
out?” 

«TJ pulled myse’f out,” said the four-year- 
old, bravely. 

Mamma smiled in spite of herself at the 
thought of the little fellow’s courage in 


climbing up the steep bank of the brook 
and trudging home in his wet clothes, for 
there was n’t a tear to be seen or any trace 
of one on the chubby face. But all this 
time she was pulling off the wet clothing as 
fast as she could, and getting him ready for 
a warm bath, so he would n’t take cold, 
while she talked very soberly to him about 
his disobedience. 

‘* Just supposing you could n’t have got 
out alone and nobody knew where you were, 
you might have drowned. That is the rea- 
son Mamma has so often told you not to go 
to the brook to play; it’s very dangerous. 
Now I shall have to do something to make 
you remember.” 

Theo wondered what it would be; but 
pretty soon he found out, for Mamma put 
on his little mght-gown and led him to his 
crib, where she tucked him in, and told him 
he must stay till he was sure he could re- 
member to mind her. 

Oh, dear! was n’t it dreadful to lie there 
wide awake, with the birds singing out- 


doors and the sun shining so brightly, and 


everything seeming to say, — 

“Come out and play, Theo. 
you doing there?” 

And then it seemed as if all the biddies 
were saying, ‘He forgot, he forgot.”” And 
the crickets said, ‘‘ Feet wet, feet wet.” 
And even the frogs down in the meadow 
spoke loud enough for him to hear, ‘Gone 
to bed, gone to bed.” 

Theo did a good deal of thinking in those 
long hours he lay in bed, and when Mamma 
came upstairs she found a very sorry little 
boy who was very sure he could remember 
next time. 
he did sometimes forget to mind Mamma, 
he was very careful to keep away from the 
brook that had taught him such a useful 
lesson in obedience. 


What are 


ROSY AND POSY. 
BY MRS. H. R. SHATTUCK. 


wea] NCE upon a time there were two 
|| pussy cats that lived in a barn, 
And the two pussy cats looked 
so much alike that if you didn’t 
know them well you would n’t 
know which was Rosy and which was 
Posy. They both had grey coats striped 
with black, and blue eyes and long tails and 
white stockings. But when you came to 
know Rosy and Posy you found out that 
they were not much alike after all, except 
in looks. 

For Rosy was sweet and good-natured 
and gentle and obedient and loving and 
bright and cunning, while Posy was cross 
and snarly and hateful and sour and rough 
and just as disagreeable as a kitty could 
be. So the mamma kitty one day con- 
cluded that she would take Rosy to walk 
with her, and leave Posy at home to be 
hatefal all by herself. 


And you may be sure that if 


Ly 1 


Well, what do you think? After Rosy 
and her Mamma had gone, Posy had a call 
—a formal call — from old Mrs. Pudgekins, 
the yellow grandmother of all the kitties in 
town. And old Mrs. Pudge (as she was 
called for short) thought that Posy was 
Rosy, and so she said, ‘* Good-day, my 
little dear. How glad I am that your sister 
Posy is not at home! <A more disagreeable 
young puss I have never seen than your 
sister Posy. Why cannot you make her 
mend her manners? You are always so 
polite and gentle and kind, and she is the 
hatefulest puss in town. You will excuse 
me, I’m sure, for speaking so plainly ; but 
really it is for her good, you know.” 

Poor Posy was so ashamed when she 
heard all these truths about herself that 
she could not say a word, but could only 
sit still and blush very hard. But at last 
she could not bear any longer to be praised, 
when it was Rosy who really deserved it, 
and so she said, — 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mrs. Pudgekins, 
but Zam Posy.” 

‘¢ Bless my heart, is it possible?” said 
the old kitty. ‘* Well, well, well!” 

‘* But I’m not going to be cross and 
naughty any more, truly,” said poor Posy, 
almost crying. 

And then old Mrs. Pudge petted her on 
the head, and said, ‘* Of course not, my 
dear, and after this you will be good, I 
know, and then every one will be so happy, 
for we all love little Posy ; yes, yes, indeed, 
my dear.” 

Then she kissed Posy, and went hobbling 
off to her home in the attic. And ever 
after that the mother kitty could never tell 
which.was Rosy and which was Posy, be- 
cause they were both so exactly alike and 
both so sweet and good. 


A MOUSE IN THE TRAP. 

A certain old man used to say to his 
granddaughter, when she was out of tem- 
per or naughty in any way, ‘* Mary, Mary, 
take care, —there’s a mouse in the pan- 
try!” She would often cease crying at 
this, and stand wondering to herself what 
he meant, and then run to the pantry to see 
if there really was a mouse in the trap; but 
she never found one. One day she said, 
‘¢ Grandfather, I don’t know what you 
mean; I haven’t a pantry, and there are 
no mice in mother’s, because I have looked 
so often.” He smiled and said, ‘‘ Come, 
and [’ll tell you what I mean. Your heart, 
Mary, is the pantry. The little sins are the 
mice that get in and nibble away all the 
good; and that makes you sometimes cross 
and peevish and fretful. To keep them out, 
you must set a trap, — the trap of watchful- 
ness.” — Selected. 


One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 

Is a very good thing, 
As many can tell. 
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YOUNG MEN IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Turs was the theme of discussion at the “ Ladies’ 
night” of the Boston Channing Club, April 27. 
There was a large attendance. Mr. George Wig- 
glesworth, president of the club, remarked upon the 
difference betiveen the spirit of the old religious 
teaching and that of to-day. It used to.be, Do 
right to save yourself; now it is, Do right regard- 
less of yourself in order that you may do good to 
others. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock was introduced as one 
especially worthy to be heard on account of the 
breadth and liberality of her religious views. “To 
be,” she began, quoting Lotze, “is to be in rela- 
tions.” The more the relations of life are enlarged, 
the more the single life is enlarged. Indeed, a man 
or woman learns the art of life only by coming into 
acquaintance with Jesus’ life, which alone stands 
as the best expression of all possible largeness 
and comprehensiveness in life. This is the raison 
détre of the Sunday-school, where the conditions 
and avowed purposes conduce to this higher reach- 
ing out. Good as the Sunday-school is in its 
purposes, however, it needs work and workers. 
It specially needs young men to help do that 
work. 

Mr. Edmund A. Whitman said that the young 
man who passes by the Sunday-school is missing an 
opportunity of his lifetime. Young men are asking, 
What shall I do to inherit internal life? not, What 
shall I believe? This question I think the Sunday- 
school can answer better than the church. Emerg- 
ing from the cross-fire of the sermon, I admonish 
you to go into the Sunday-school, adjust your moral 
spectacles, and see what you can do to assist your 
fellow-men. 

Rey. S. J. Barrows answered the question, Why 
do young men leave the Sunday-school ? by saying 
that they are not expected to stay there. The 
Sunday-schools are made up as if for little children. 
The Sunday-school library drives young people out. 
The lessons do not relate sufficiently to the every- 
day life of to-day. We need also the great power 
of personality. 

In introducing Rev. H. G. Spaulding, the secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Mr. 
Wigglesworth remarked that it was at the suggestion 
of the Sunday-School Society that this question had 
been taken up by the Channing Club. 

Mr. Spaulding said: One way to keep the boys in 
the Sunday-school is to place between them and the 
door a barrier made up of their parents and elders. 
The general absence of the adult members of the 
congregation from the sessions of the school is a 
source of weakness in our Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
In fully one half of our Unitarian schools there is 
no Bible-class, — or, if any, so small in numbers as 
hardly to count for anything. In ‘‘ Evangelical” 
Sunday-schools as a rule there is a large attendance 
of adults. 

Another way to keep the boys in school is to 
make the school a great deal better chan it has been 
in the past. Put it abreast of the best methods of 
instruction used in the day-schools. There ought 
not to be any gaps in the religious education of the 
young. As it is, we succeed fairly well with the 
young boy; then comes an interval of years in 
which he is without regular religious instruction, 
to be followed possibly, but by no means certainly, 
by his attendance at a later period at church. This 
is as unwise as it would be for a railroad engineer 
to build five miles of road, and then leave a space 
of several miles and construct his second section 
farther on. 
each finished section becomes a base of operations, 
a roadway and a leverage for the following section. 
Our Sunday-school teaching-work should be laid 
out for a course of years. Let the studies of one 
year lead up to those of the next year. Help the 
child to realize that he is making progress, and let 
this progressive study be made at once profitable 
and delightful to him. 


A good railroad is built continuously ; ° 


A third way to make sure of keeping the boys 
when they have become young men is to secure 
continuity of personal force. 
ence for the formation of manly character than 
the cumulative influence of a faithful, loving high- 
minded teacher of a class of boys in a Sunday- 
school, —a teacher who beginning with his pupils 
in the early boyhood holds them till they have 
passed on to the threshold of early manhood. 

The average boy of to-day who comes into our 
Sunday-schools is neither “born tired,” nor is he 
one of those over whom the shades of worldliness 
have begun to fall. 
and teachable class of whom the Master said the 
Father’s kingdom is. He will love what is pre- 
sented to him as truly lovable; he will value all 
high qualities of character, — will take to the man- 
liness of Jesus, and will admire the courage he sees 
is required to practise the ‘passive virtues ” of the 
Christian life. It is ow fault if we fail to hold him, 
and to make religion as interesting and as precious 
to him as anything which awakens his zeal and de- 
votion in the day-school or on the playground. 

In closing, Mr. Spaulding said he had great faith 
in the possibilities of the Sunday-school. Its best 
days are in the future, when the churches shall 
awake to the urgency and importance of this great 
work of moulding aright the plastic characters of 
the young. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring in the better ways of thought, 
That wisdom may be wisely taught; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Our waiting spirits yet shall see 
The manly Christ in every youth, 
Each child enamored of the truth, — | 

Religion’s school that is to be. 


Mr. Richard C. Humphreys was introduced as 
one who knew how young men could be retained 
in the Sunday-school, for he had succeeded in doing 
it himself. In his remarks he dwelt upon what the 
Sunday-school could do for the teacher in ennobling 
and unfolding his life. 

Mr. George Pierce also spoke from the point of 
a teacher, and urged the great good that would fol- 
low if any young man in the Channing Club would 
devote himself to this noble work. 

Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, of the Children’s Aid 
Society, spoke of the valuable influence that can be 
exerted on young boys by young men who are not 
many years their seniors. Our young men should 


be ready to enter into this kind of work, and to 


give of their own best life to help and inspire the 
boys.’ 

It is a favorable sign that such a question as the 
relation of young men to the Sunday-school should 
have elicited such earnest and practical speaking 
from one of our new religious clubs. Let the clubs 
of older men and the Women’s Alliances follow in 
this respect the good example of the Pee I Club 
of Boston. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society will hold 
its regular Anniversary Week meeting in King’s 
Chapel, Thursday, May 28, at 2r.m, Addresses 
on “The Religious Education of the Young” and 
“The Sunday-School Question” will be given by 


Rey. E.’ A. Horton (who will preside), Rev. Dr. . 


Edward Everett Hale Rey. Brooke Herford, and 
Rey. C. W. Wendte. It is also hoped that the 
Hon. John D. Long and Rey. Robert Collyer will 
be present and will speak. 


Rev. W. H. Lyon’s new manual, “A Study of 
the Sects,” now in press, will be ready in Anniver- 
sary Week. 


One of our most active and interested schools is 
the Unity Sunday-School at Randolph, Mass. Or- 
ganized in February, 1889, its present membership 
is eighty-five, fully two thirds of the membership of 


There is no finer influ- . 


Asarule he is still of that docile 


the congregation. 
specially noticeable for its heartiness and volume. — 
Several of the classes have been studying Gannett’s 
“ Childhood of Jesus.” 


Tur Sunday-school of the Third Religious So- 
ciety of Dorchester, has met with a great loss in 
the removal to Japan of its pastor and superintend- 
ent, Rey. William I. Lawrance. Mr. Lawrance has 
not only infused new life into the school, but has 
caused it to adopt new and better methods in its 
conduet and management. It is hardly too much to 
say that no other school in the denomination is so 
thoroughly organized, or carries on its work in such 
a systematic business fashion. A unique feature in 
this Sunday-school is the regular attendance through 


the devotional exercises of a large number of the — 


adult members of the congregation. At the close 
of each school-session the number of visitors as 
well as the number of teachers and pupils present 
is regularly reported. The school has also an un- 
usually large and most admirably classified and 
well-conducted primary department. 


THE PESSIMIST’S WORLD. 


From every quarter the wail of the pessimist is — 


heard. The world, we are told, is altogether out of 
joint. There has been no steady gain of man. A 
veneer of goodness on the rotten fabric of society is 
called improvement; an advance in the use of the 
appliances of civilized life is taken for progress in 


human civilization. It is easy to make these whole- 


sale accusations. Vanitas vanitatum is a refrain that 
may be quickly learned, and without effort be often 
repeated. What our pessimists fail to see is that 
the world, as they paint it, is an impossible world. 


- Human society is based on righteousness, and the 


virtues are its strong foundation walls. In every 
age the life of man, am zs totality, in the outcome 
of all its experiences, bears witness to the su- 
premacy of the moral law. Not only is there “a 
soul of good” in much that is called evil, but evil 
when it has full course is a self-consuming fire. 

The pessimist who would overturn society and 


the State to form the world anew, simply shows his 


ignorance of the nature of man and the conditions 
of human progress.’ He would abolish marriage, in 
order that woman may gain her individuality ; not 
knowing’ that the emancipation of woman has thus 
far been won by those who have held that, in spite 
of all possible and all actual perversions, marriage is 
yet the social sacrament. He would sink the indi- 
vidual to exalt the State; ignoring the historical 
evidence that the evolution of society has proceeded 
from a stage wherein man lived only for the Church 
or the nation, to a higher stage in which Church and 
State are but the helpers of manhood, serving the 
ends of the noblest individualism. 

Both in the world he paints and in that of which 


he dreams, the pessimist is self-deceived. He sees 


all life in the mirage of a preconceived theory, and 
plans to set the world right by first upsetting it 
altogether. Common-sense and the plainest teach- 
ings of history condemn the picture and refute the 
plan. 
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